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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 


Our attention has been attracted to the present state of the 
Slave Trade by this highly meritorious volume, drawn up from 
actual observation ; in which the traffic, not of past times, but as 
it exists, in defiance of all our Treaties and Acts of Parliament, at 
the present moment, is depicted. ‘This simple record of facts is 
worth volumes of eloquence. In September, 1830, the writer, 
Mr. Leonard, sailed from England for the Western Coast of 
Africa in the Dryad frigate, commanded by Captain Hayes, who 
had been appointed to the African station for suppressing the 
Slave Trade. ‘The early objects seen by the voyager are described 
with liveliness and force ; but, tous, these are of minor importance ; 
and the first event demanding notice is the Dryad meeting, near 
Sierra Leone, the brig Plumper, which had just examined a 
vessel under French colors, with 300 slaves on board, bound for 
Guadaloupe. And, now, mark the efficiency of our treaties to 
suppress the Slave Trade : neither British ships, nor those of any 
other power are permitted the right of search in French vessels ; 
the French prevention squadron shows no great zeal in the service ; 
and, accordingly, this slave ship, like many others, sailing at one 
time under the white flaz, but now under ‘the tricolor, could 
not lawfully be detained, ‘and so proceeded in peace to the end 
of her voyage. The colors of France, and fictitious French 
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papers, are continually employed by the Spanish and Portuguese 
slave-dealers to give impunity to their nefarious speculations. It 
is also stated by our author to be the general opinion in Sierra 
Leone, that the French Government has never yet sincerely 
wished to destroy the traffic. Before the Dryad arrived on the coast, 
there had been several rather desparate actions between British 
vessels and slavers; the crews of the latter, from the nature of 
their engagement, having every motive to defend their ships to the 
last extremity. The basis of the agreement is exactly the old 
Buccaneer principle,—No prey, no pay. Mr. Leonard says,— 
“They defend themselves to the utmost, as they receive no part of their 
wages, which is from thirty to sixty dollars a month, according to the rank 
they hold, until their live cargo is safely disembarked at the destined port; 


when they have a certain number of dollars additional, according to the number 


of slaves landed alive; and in the event of capture, they forfeit everything.’ 


There is injustice in passing, in total silence, those parts of the 
Voyage which show the author's descriptive powers to advantage ; 
and which, with many readers, will form the main attraction of his 
work ; but we must be contented with indicating, that general 
readers will find much to gratify them in this volume. This 
premised, we proceed : 

There are many individuals who imagine, we cannot tell upon 
what grounds, that since the abolition of the trade by a solemn act 
of the British Legislature, not only is the condition of the slaves in 
our West India islands much ameliorated, but our acts for suppress- 
ing the trade, and our treaties with Spain, Portugal, and France, 
if they have not entirely done away with slave-dealing, have 
softened its attendant miseries. Such persons we invite to a 
perusal of this volume ; but we may select one or two instances. 
In the spring of 1831, the Black Joke, a tender belonging to the 
Dryad, fell in with the Marinerito, a large Spanish slave-bnig, 
carrying five twenty-pounders, with a crew of seventy-two men, 
and a cargo of four hundred and ninety-six slaves,—a fortune to 
the whole crew, could it have been safely conveyed to the islands. 
After a gallant action, which is described by Mr. Leonard with 
great animation, the Spaniard was captured. Among her wounded 
crew were found several Englishmen. We think more of her 
cargo. Those who have often shuddered at the horrors of the 
middle passage, have small cause of congratulation, save that the 
scenes of diabolical cruelty are transferred to the ships of our 
Christian allies : 


‘Immediately after the vessel was secured, the living weie found sitting on 
the heads and bodies of the dead and the dying below. Witnessing their distress,. 


the captors poured a large quantity of water into a tub for them ‘o drink out of; 
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but, being unused to such generosity, they merely imagined that their usual 
scanty daily allowance of half.a pint per man was about to be served out: and 
when given to understand that they might take as much of it, and as often, as 
they felt inclined, they seemed astonished, and rushed in a body, with headlong 
eagerness, to dip their parched and feverish tongues into the refreshing liquid. 
Their heads became wedged in the tub, and were with some difficulty got out, 
—not until several were nearly suffocated in its contents. The drops that fell 
on the deck were lapped and sucked up with a most frightful eagerness. Jugs 
were also obtained, and the water handed round to them ; and in their precipita- 
tion and anxiety to obtain relief from the burning thirst which gnawed their 
vitals, they madly bit the vessels with their teeth, and champed them into 
atoms. Then, to see the look of gratification,—the breathless unwillingness to 
part with the vessel, from which, by their glistening eyes, they seemed to have 
drawn such exquisite enjoyment! Only half satisfied, they clung to it, though 
empty, as if it were more dear to them, and had afforded them more of earthly 
bliss, than all the nearest and dearest ties of kindred and affection. It was a 
picture of such utter misery from a natural want, more distressing than any one 
can conceive, who has not witnessed the horrors attendant on the slave trade on 
the coast of Africa, or who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings of a burn- 
ing thirst under a tropical sun. On their way ashore to this island from the 
prize,—their thirst still unquenched,—they lapped the salt water from the boat’s 
side. The sea to them was new, until they tasted all its bitterness; they, no 
doubt, looked upon it as one of their own expansive fresh-water streams in 
which they were wont to bathe, or drink with unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment. Before they were landed, many of the Africans already liberated at this 
settlement went on board to see them, and found among them several of their 
friends and relations. The meeting, as may Se supposed, was, for the moment, 
one of pleasure, but soon changed into pain and grief. Can there be in Britain, 
—the happy and the free,—an individual with a heart in his bosom, who will, 
after this, advocate slavery? A single fact like this overthrows all the plausible 
sophistry which such an individual may make use of to obtain partisans, besides 
those who, like himself, are interested in its support. Such converts to the 
creed of the right of property in human flesh are much misled. They have only 
shown to them the bright side of the picture,—the comparatively happy (yet 
truly wretched!) condition of the slaves in our West India colonies. They 
know nothing of the withering horrors daily taking piace on the coast of 
this desolated and unhappy land, from which between sixty and eighty thousand 
of its poor unoffending children are forcibly abstracted annually,—cruelly torn 
from home, friends, and kindred,—from all that can alone make a life of 
wretchedness tolerable. The Spanish crew, with the exception of a few sent 
up in the prize to Sierra Leone, were kept prisoners for some time at Fernando 
Po, but were afterwards sent in the Atholl to the island of Anobona, where they 
were landed and turned adrift.’ 


Some months later Mr. Leonard mentions’ another exploit of 
the Black Joke, which we may notice here. ‘The reasoning he 
raises upon this event is perfectly conclusive. 
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‘The Black Joke, while cruising in the Bight of Benin, fell in with and 
captured, on the 20th of July, the Spanish schooner, Potosi, of ninety-eight tons, 
twenty-six men, and one hundred and ninety-one slaves on board, bound from 
Lagos to Havana; and, on the 10th of September, the two tenders, in company, 
chased into the river Bonny, and captured the Spanish brigs, Rapido and 
Regulo,—the former of one hundred and seventy-five tons, eight large guns, 
fifty-six men, and two hundred and four slaves; the latter, one hundred and 
forty-seven tons, (both Spanish admeasurement) five large guns, fifty men, and 
two slaves: both hound to Cuba. Connected with the capture of these vessels, 
a circumstance of the most horrid and revolting nature occurred, the relation of 
which will afford an additional instance of the cruelty and apathy of those who 
carry on the slave trade,—of the imperfection of the laws enacted for its 
suppression, as well as of the additional inhumanity entailed upon it by ourselves 
as a consequence of the very imperfection of these laws. Both vessels were 
discovered at the entrance of the Bonny, having just sailed from thence; and, 
when chased by the tenders, put back, made all sail up the river, and ran on 
shore. During the chase, they were seen from our vessels to throw their slaves 
overboard, by twos, shackled together by the ankles, and left in this manner to 
sink or swim, as they best could! Men, women, and young children, were 
seen in great numbers, struggling in the water, by every one on board of the 
two tenders; and, dreadful to relate, upwards of a hundred and fifty of these 
wretched creatures perished in this way, without there being a hand to help 
them; for they had all disappeared before the tenders reached the spot, 
excepting two, who were fortunately saved by our boats from the element with 
which they were struggling. Several managed, with difficulty, as may be 
supposed, to swim on shore, and many were thrown into large canoes, and in 
that manner landed, and escaped death ; but the multitude of dead bodies cast 
upon the beach, during the succeeding fortnight, painfully demonstrated that 
the account given to us, by the natives on the banks of the Bonny, of the extent 
of the massacre, had been far froin exaggerated. The individuals whose lives 
had been saved by the boats, were two fine intelligent young men, riveted 
together by the ankles in the manner described. Both of them, when recovered, 
pointed to the Rapido as the vessel from which they were thrown into the 
water. On boarding this vessel, no slave was found; but her remorseless crew 
having been seen from both tenders busily engaged in their work of destruction, 
and as the two poor blacks, who endeavored to express gratitude for their 
rescue by every means in their power, asserted, with horror and alarm in every 
feature, that this was the vessel from which they were thrown, she was taken 
possession of. On board the Regulo only two hundred and four slaves were 

Sound remaining, of about four hundred and fifty. All of those on board of 
her were branded with the letter T on the rightshoulder. Had the commander 
of the Black Joke (which had been cruising off the river Bonny for a long period,) 
who knew that those vessels were lying there, ready to take slaves on board, 
been permitted to use every means in his power to suppress the slave trade, he 
could and would have gone up the river with his vessel, and destroyed them 
with the greatest ease; and thereby prevented the merciless cruelty which 
subsequently took place. But no! He dared not; because he was liable in 
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heavy penalties, had he even detained a Spaniard, without having slaves actually 
on board. These inhuman scoundrels are fully aware of this; and it was this 
very legal impediment to the capture of Spanish vessels which induced them to 
throw their miserable captives into the river; so that, no slave being found 
when boarded by the tenders, they and their vessels might be suffered to 
escape. But they could not effect their nefarious design completely, for our 
tenders were close at their heels, and they were detected in their crime, and 
consequently detained. As, however, there were no slaves actually found on 
board of the Rapido, and as the members of the Court of Mixed Commission at 
Sierra Leone usually adhere to the letter, instead of the spirit, of the law and 
the treaties having for their object the suppression of the slave trade,—although 
the fact of her having slaves bona fide, on board, and having thrown them out 
in the murderous manner described, was witnessed by some hundreds of persons, 
—it is questioned by many here, on a consideration of the circumstances 
attending the trial of cases somewhat similar, whether this court, from whose 
verdict there is no appeal, will condemn her or not. It is quite certain, whether 
this may be the case or not, that there will be no puuishment inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of so great a crime. Thus, as I have already said, the half-measures 
we are obliged to adopt for the suppression of this merciless traffic, adds incaleu- 
lably to its inhumanity. Here we see that, in a futile attempt to save their 
vessels from capture, these remorseless speculators in blood sacrificed more than 
a hundred and fifty lives. Had we let them alone, the dreadful event would 
not have taken place.’ 


One more instance we give of the atrocities inseparable from 
the trade in slaves. 


‘A negro female slave, on board the schooner captured by the brig Plumper, 
had,’ in the language of Mr. Leonard, ‘ with a purity of heart that would have 
done honor to the most refined and exalted state of human society, long and 
indignantly repulsed the disgusting advances of the master of the schooner, 
until, at last, the iniquitous wretch, finding himself foiled in his execrable 
attempts on her person, became furious with disappointment, and murdered his 
unfortunate and unoffending victim with the most savage cruelty, the details of 
which are too horrible to be conceived, far less described! And yet these 
iuhuman miscreants, in the event of their vessel being captured, are generally 
allowed to go unpunished. We cannot, or at all events we do not, punish them ; 
that is left for the laws of their own country, and they are consequently suffered 
to escape. 

‘ This is but one instance of the numerous unheard of horrors entailed on the 
native Africans by the Slave Trade, as it is at present carried on. I shall relate 
another which also occurred very recently. His Majesty’s ship Medina, 
cruising off the river Gallinas, described a suspicious sail, and sent a boat to 
examine her, the officer of which found her to be fitted for the reception of 
slaves, but without any on board, and consequently allowed her to proceed on 
her course. It was discovered some time afterwards, by one of the men 
belonging to the vessel, that she had a female slave on board when the Medina 
made her appearance, and knowing that, if found, this single slave would 
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condemn the vessel, the master (horresco referens) lashed the wretched creature 
to an anchor, and ordered it to be thrown overboard! This is an instance of the 
additional inhumanity indirectly entailed on the slave trade by the benevolent 
exertions of England. Had our Government been able to obtain from Spain, by 
the firmness and determination of her remonstrances, permission to seize all 
vessels under her flag fitted for the reception of slaves, this vessel could by no 
means have escaped, and no object could have been gained by the atrocious 
murder. As it is, our treaty with Spain limits us to the seizure of vessels with 
slaves actually on board ; and this single slave, if found by the Medina, would 
have made the vessel a legal capture ; to prevent which the poor creature was 
cruelly sacrificed,—the life of a slave being considered by these wretches as no 
better than that of a dog, or one of the brute creation.’ 


The author’s speculations on the civilization of Africa are 
ingenious, and breathe a good spirit; but the recent discoveries 
throw all previous conceptions into the back ground, and we now 
await the issue of the first promising attempt yet made for the 
improvement of a country with which our intercourse has hitherto 
been unmarked by much advantage. We, however, entirely sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Mr. Leonard, that, till the Slave Trade is 
effectually annihilated, no progress can be made in civilization ; 
and to this the obstacles he enumerates are indeed formidable ;_ nor 
can it be questioned that the limited right of interference Britian 
has acquired, though it may prevent the slavery of numerous 
individuals, really aggravates the evils of the traffic. In the month 
of October, 1830, the Black Joke boarded no fewer than five 
French vessels, with one thousand siv hundred and twenty-one 
slaves on board, from the river Bonny alone; and, in the following 
month, there were ten French vessels lying in the Calebar river 
ready to take slaves on board, the French preventive squadron 
giving them no molestation. And this must go on till Britain 
obtains from France the right of search. Our boasted ‘ excellent 
understanding’ with the new French government has _ hitherto 

roduced no advantage to the Africans. Were this power once 
granted, and the right of search of vessels under Portuguese colors 
extended to the southward of the equator, Mr. Leonard thinks the 
expectation of suppression feasible. 

‘ Were there,’ he says, ‘ no obstacles to the suppression of the slave trade,— 
were every vessel, of whatever nation, found fitted out for, or engaged in it, 
liable to capture,—were our squadron on the coast, small as it is, ordered to go 
in the glorious work of emancipation, without fear of risk by legal processes and 
diplomatic squabbles, and entirely unhampered,—were the simple unfettered 
order, ‘‘ Suppress the slave trade,”’ issued by government to the officer com- 
manding our ships of war here,—there is not the slightest doubt that the trade 
on this part of the coast would be immediately and permanently put an end to. 
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Not a single vessel could escape us. While it is otherwise, all our exertions 
are mere farce,—.« perfect mockery of emancipation. We liberate a few of 
those embarked in Spanish vessels, while tens of thousands are embarked, and 
the vessels allowed insolently to pass us unmolested, under the infamous shelter 
of the French flag to the northward of the equator, and the Portuguese flag to 
the southward. Upwards of sixty thousand slaves, it is ca'culated, are annually 
exported from Africa. In 1826, we emancipated only ttvo thousand five hundred 
and sixty-seven ; in 1827, two thousand eight bunJred and sixty-one; in 1828, 
three thousand nine hundred and twenty-four; and in 1829, five thousand three 
hundred and fifty were liberated, being a year of uncommon success, which 
arose from the great number of Brazilian vessels running prior to the operation 
of the covention of 1826, which made the trade under the Brazilian flag piracy. 
Since then, no vessel has appeared under that flag on the coast. In 1830 the 
number consequently again fell off; and in the present year little or nothing 
can be done. Almost every vesse! laden with slaves is under the French flag, 
and the people on board, confident of being privileged, literally laugh at us as 
they pass, and often favor the escape of vessels under another flag liable to 
capture, by leading us a dance after them. But, besides the many other 
impediments to the complete suppression of the Slave Trace, while the captains 
of his Majesty’s ships are liable to heavy damages for the detention of vessels 
with slaves on board which are subsequently, by a decision of the Courts of 
Mixed Commission, declared, in accordance with the treaties, to be illegally 
detained, which not unfrequently happens, there must be much hesitation in 
the minds of these men concerning the detention of vessels whose cases are at 
all doubtful; and those illegally employed have, no doubt, often been allowed to 
escape in consequence of the heavy expenses which may be incurred should 
they not be condemned. it is therefore evident, thatall attempts at suppressing 
the slave trade under the present system is a mere farce ; that all our expendi- 
ture for that purpose is fruitlessly, nay, in many instances, injuriously employed.’ 


The service which this book performs to suffering humanity, 
stamps it, in our esteem, with the highest value; but it has 
secondary merits, which, in another work, would be considered 
primary. 


[For the Colonizationist. ] 


ON THE UNION OF LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


WITH THOSE OF AMERICA, IN DESIGNS OF BENEVOLENCE FOR AFRICA. 


Ir is not least of all thy praise, 
Fair Isle! so long renown‘d in story, 
Nor faintest ’mid the gather’d rays 
That form thy coronet of glory, 
That clasping thus a daughter’s hand, 
Her earnest guidance fondly heeding, 
Thou turn’st thee toward that trampled land 
’Neath many a poison’d arrow bleeding. 
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And wherefore turn'st thou? ‘To restore 
The ancient boast of Nile’s dark billow, 
Which cradled Science ca!mly bore 
Like Moses, on his reed-twin’d pillow ? 
To bid stern Cheops’ mountain-height 
Aspire, while vassal-realms are weeping 7 
Or rouse again the buried might 
Of Carthage, ’mid her ashes sleeping ? 


Oh no! To dry the burning tear, 
To stifle murderous War’s commotion, 
And bid the slave-ship homeward steer 
Unfreighted, o’er accusing ocean »— 
To plant on lone Liberia’s height 
Undaunted Freedom’s stainless streamer, 
And bear to those who grope in night, 
Glad tidings of a blest Redeemer. 


Go on thy way, thou queen of Isles ! 
Sahara’s sands shal] bloom before thee,— 
And Niger, ’mid his sinuous wiles, 
Waft clouds of breathing incense o’er thee, — 
And lo!—this young and ardent West, 
Rehearsing grateful Afric’s story, 
Doth grave upon her filial breast, 
Proud record of a mother’s glory. L. H. S. 


Hartford, Con. Sept. 28th, 1833. 


[For the Colonizationist. | 
SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


Narrative oF VoyaGes ro EXPLORE THE Suores or Africa, Arania, AND Mapacascar; 
performed in His Majesty’s ships, Lever and Barracouta, under the direction of captuia W. F. 
W. Owen, R. N. By command of the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


The above title is amply descriptive of the purport of two 
volumes, recently published by the Harpers of New York, giving 
an account of two expeditions, undertaken about ten years ago, by 
the command of the English government ; one having for its object 
the complete survey of the Eastern coast of Africa, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Red Sea, and the other, a similar examina- 
tion of the Western coast from Cape Messurado to the Bight of 
Benin. Nearly five years were consumed in these researches. 
The sketches of scenery and history, and the anecdotes of the 
inhabitants of the South African shores, communicated in these 
volumes, furnish considerable matter of serious reflection, as well 
as some of amusement. We shall limit ourselves, however, to a 


few extracts: 
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Hirrorotam1.— Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced ascend- 
ing this stream in his boat, when suddenly a violent shock was felt 
from underneath, and in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water, and in a most ferocious and mena- 
cing attitude rushed open-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp 
of its tremendous jaw, seized and tore seven planks from her 
side ; the creature disappeared for a few seconds and then rose 
again, apparently intending to repeat the attack, but was fortunately 
deterred by the contents of a musket discharged in his face. ‘The 
boat rapidly filled, but as she was not more than an oar’s length 
from the shore, they succeeded in reaching it before she sank. 
Her keel, in all probability, touched the back of the animal, which, 
irritating him, occasioned this furious attack, and had he got his 
upper-jaw above the gunwale, the whole broadside must have 
been torn out. The force of the shock from beneath, previously 
to the attack, was so violent that her stern was almost lifted out 
of the water, and Mr. 'Tambs, the midshipman steering, was thrown 
overboard, but fortunately rescued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. 

ANoTHER SHoat.— Next morning we continued our course up 
the river, and in passing a low sandy point, found ourselves 
surrounded by a group of Pastevani so close together that had 
they now sunk as we approached, we could not, from the narrow- 
ness of the passage have passed them without striking them. 
Three were standing on the bank, and, as we drew near, one of 
them opened his huge red mouth, about three feet and a half, and 
exhibited a more formidable and savage appearance than I have 
ever witnessed of the brute creation ; two on our first appearance, 
retreated to the water, but the third remained sufficiently long to 
receive on his back a volley of the balls, only one of which seemed 
io take effect, the rest glancing off perfectly harmless. The 
animal feeling himself wounded, uttered a loud and menacing cry, 
and then rushed furiously and apparently in pain to the water ; 
frequently, at the moment we fired, one only would be visible, but 
immediately on the report, numbers would show themselves, some 
perhaps only for a second, whilgt others lying in shoal water, ‘would 
instantly start up and attempt to get intothe deeps, trotting through 
the mud at a quicker rate than our boats could pull, and looking 
back upon us every now and then with the greatest terror and 
anxiety. One that was penned up between the two boats appeared 
stupified by fear, and, without making an effort to escape, stood 
for upwards of five minutes, regarding first one boat and then the 
other, which from their relative situation could not fire at him. 
While running through the water they dip their heads continually 
26 
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beneath, and with their broad noses throw it up in a shower on 
their backs. ‘The quickness of these animals is extraordinary, for 
frequently after the flash they were down before the ball could 
reach them.’ 

It appears from the following passage that the habit of smoking 
is not less a favor.te one among some of the South African tribes, 
than with our own aborigines 

‘One of the greatest luxuries of life, in the opinion of the Dela- 
goans is smoking the “ hubble-bubble.” A long reed, or cane, 
with the lower end immersed in a horn of water, and the upper 
capped by a piece of earthern ware, shaped like a thimble, is held 
in the hand; they cover its top, with the exception of a small 
aperture, through which, by a peculiar action of the mouth, they 
draw the smoke from the pipe above, through the water below ; 
they fill the mouth, after having kept it for some time there, eject 
it with violence from the ears and nostrils. I have often known 
them giddy, and apparently half stifled from indulging in this to 
them fascinating luxury; it produces a violent coughing and 
whooping, accompanied by a profuse perspiration, and great 
temporary debility ; yet it is considered by the natives highly 
strengthening, and is always resorted to by them previously to 
undertaking a long journey, or commencing work in the fields. 
To the hut of an old man, who was thus indulging himseif, I 
was attracted by the loudness of cough it had occasioned, and, as 
I entered, I observed that his feeble frame had almost fallen a 
victim to the violent effects of the bang or tobacco ; he had thrown 
himself on some faggots, and it was not until I had been some 
time there that he appeared at all conscious of my presence ; yet, 
as soon as the half-inebriated wretch had obtained sufficient 
strength, he commenced his devotions to the pipe again, and, by 
the time I quitted the hut, was reduced to the same state as that 
in which I had found him.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with a somewhat detailed sketch 
of an African hunt. It is a curious specimen of the adventures to 
which voyagers on that coast are exposed : 

‘As all our attempts to obtain a hippopotamus had _ hitherto 
failed, and as we were not likely to meet with another opportunity, 
this being our Jast visit to Delagoa Bay, a party of officers volun- 
teered for the chase, and were conveyed up the Dundas river in 
the Albatross. The evening set in before they reached that part of 
the river where the hippopotami were the most abundant. ‘Three 
parties were however formed, who at midnight commenced their 
pursuit. The scene was novel and imposing; a body of men, 
armed at all points with muskets, harpoons, and lances, walking on 
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the shallows of the river, with nothing but the moon to light them ; 
" hollooing and driving before them ‘their huge game, who, blow- 

g, snoring, and bellowing, were floundering through the mud 
fon the numerous holes which they had made at the bottom for 
their retreat, but from which the hunters’ lances soon expelled 
them, until ultimately driven upon dry ground ; where a running 
contest commenced, the beast sometimes being pursued and at 
others pursuing. 

This lasted for some time; but still there were no signs of 
man’s boasted pre-eminence! not an animal had the party secured 
dead or alive. * * * At low water the following morning one 
party formed a line across one of the shallows, where the depth 
was not above two feet, while the boats went up the river and 
actually drove the animals down the stream, another party having 
lined the banks to prevent their taking to the woods and reeds. 
These, whenever the monstrous but timid animals att2mpted to 
pass them, set up a shout, which in most instances proved sufficient 
to turn them back in the water; when, having collected a vast 
number on one shallow bank of sand, the whole of the hunters 
commenced from all sides a regular cannonade upon the astonished 
brutes. Unwieldly as they appeared, still much activity was 
displayed in their efforts to escape the murderous and unceasing 
fire to which they were exposed. The one-pound gun occasionally 
furrowed the thick hide of some, while others were perpetually 
assailed by a shower of pewter musket-balls. One, a cub, was 
nearly caught uninjured in attempting to follow its mother, who, 
galled to desperation, was endeavoring to escape through the land 
pa:ty, but as soon as the affectionate brute perceived her offspring 
faliing into the hands of her enemies, forgetting her fears, she 
rushed furiously at the offenders, whe: on they in their turn were 
obliged to retreat ; but again they contrived to separate them, and 
had almost secured the prize, when the angry mother, regardless 
of their close and almost fatal fire, succeeded in redeeming it from 
their grasp and bearing it off, alth: ough herself in a state of great 
exhaustion. With the flood this sport ended. 

‘On their return to the schooner along the banks of the river, 
passing near a spot where an hippopotanus had been seen sporting 
in the water, a rustling was heard in the reeds, as if the animal 
had retreated thither on the discharge of their pieces. Messrs. 
Arlett and Barrette, with two of the seamen, went with a view of 
driving him out. The former gentieman was-a little in advance, and 
eager in the pursuit, when he was heard loudly to exclaim, “ Here 
he is!” The shrill, angry scream of some large animal instantly 
followed, and in a few seconds Mr. Barrette rushed from the reeds 
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with his face covered with blood and calling aloud for assistance, as 
Lieut. Arlett was attacked and thrown down by anelephant. ‘The 
party were immediately on the alert in search of the unfortunate 
officer, whom they expected to find a mangled corpse. As they 
approached, the elephant, alarmed at their number retreated, 
leaving his victim on the ground in a state that may more easily 
be imagined than described. He was stretched motionless on his 
back, covered with blood and dirt, and his eyes starting from their 
sockets in all the x pressive bovror of a violent death. 

‘ Every attention was immediately paid to him, but it was long 
feared that the vital spark had fled. Some water was procured, 
when, after his face had been washed and a little introduced into 
his mouth, he showed symptoms of returning life ; but it was some 
time before he recovered his senses, and became sufficiently 
collected to give a connected account of the occurrence that had 
led to his pitiable state. It appeared that, from the thickness of 
the reeds, he was close to the animal be fore he was at all aware of 
his situation, but immediately on making the discovery, he uttered 
the exclamation heard by his companions of ‘ Here he is!” This 
had hardly escaped him, when he discovered that instead of an 
hippopotamus, he was stumbli ing over an enormous elephant. The 
animal, which appeared highly irritated at the swetes4 waved its 
trunk in the air, and the moment he spoke, reared upon its hind 
legs, turned short round, and with a shrill, passionate ery, rushed 
after him, bearing down the opposing reeds in his way, while Lieut. 
Arlett vainly attempted to make his escape. For a short time he 
had hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the animal perceived one of 
the seamen mounted on the top of a tree, about twenty feet high 
and three in circumference, menacing him by his voice and gesture, 
while preparing to fire. ‘The elephant turned short round, and, 
shrieking with rage, made a kind of spring against the tree, as if 
to reach the object of his attack, when his ponderous w eight bore 
the whole to the ground, but fortunately without hurting the man, 
who slipped among the reeds. The ferocious animal still followed 
him, foaming with rage, to the rising bank of the river; the man 
crying loudly, “An elephant! an elephant!” until, closely pressed 
by his pursuer, they both came upon the top of the slope, where 
the party who had heard his cries were prepared, and instantly 
fired a volley as the elephant appeared. ‘This made him return 
with increased fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape 
stumbled and fell, the huge beast running over him and severely 
bruising bis ankle. 

‘As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose, and limping with 
pain, attempted once more to retreat, but the animal returned to 
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the attack; his trunk was flourished in the air, and the next 
moment this unfortunate officer was struck senseless to the ground. 
On recovering himself his situation appeared hopeless, his huge 
antagonist standing over him, chafling and screaming with rage, 
pounding the earth with his feet, and ploughing it with his tusks. 
When the party first saw them, Mr. Arlett was lying between the 
elephant’s legs, and had it been the intention of the animal to 
destroy him, placing a foot upon his senseless body would in a 
moment have crushed him to atoms; but it is probable that his 
object was only to punish and alarm, not to kill—such conjecture 
being perfectly in accordance with the character of this noble but 
revengeful beast. 

‘Mr. Arlett was with much care instantly conveyed on board 
the schooner, when, on examination, it was found that his body 
was severely bruised, yet no bones were broken, excepting the 
fibula of the left leg, which was supposed to be slightly fractured. 
It appeared that the elephant, on his last return to Mr. Arlett, had 
filled his trunk with mud; which, having turned him on his back, 
and forced open his mouth, he blew down his throat, injecting a 
large quantity into the stomach. It was this that produced the 
inflated appearance of Mr. Arlett’s countenance, for he was almost 
in a state of suffocation, and for three days after this adventure, he 
occasionally vomited quantities of blue sand. 

‘When he encountered the elephant, he had a rifle in his hand, 
but he was too close to fire, knowing as he did, that in case of 
failure his destruction would be certain, for, when wounded, the 
desparation of this animal is fatal to all. Upon conveying him to 
the boat this rifle was forgotten, and a party of four sent to recover. 
They had just succeeded and were about to return, when the 
elephant rushed in amongst them. ‘The first and second man fired 
without effect, but the ball of the third fortunately turned him.’ 





{For the Colonizationist. ] 
THOUGHTS ON COLONIZATION. 


Tue article from which the following extract is made, was written bythe late Henry Briaxe 
McLean, who died in this city Sept. 4, 1833, aged 2 93, almost immediate ly after his return from 
abroad, whither he had gone to prepare himse if for the ministry. A memoir of him together with 
@ journal of two winters spent in Edinburgh, at the University, and a tour through Great Britain 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, is now preparing for the press, by his brother, and will 
‘be published during the winter. This article we hardly need say, cohtains or implies some senti- 
ments which we do not avow as our own. 


‘ Let us enquire, what may reasonably be hoped from Coloni- 
zation? ‘The object of the ‘Colonization Society is a great and 
noble one. Its aim is no less than to restore to the land of their 
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fathers the injured children of Africa; to raise to their proper level 
a degraded people ; to restore to the enjoyment of knowledge, 
religion and liberty, a race now ignorant, depraved, and destitute of 
the dearest rights of humanity ; to render up to God and man the 
debt, which duty and honor call upon us to discharge. But to 
effect this, it has respect to just and proper means. It calls upon 
the merciful and liberal, and free only. It approaches not the 
rights, it meddles not with the immunities, of a solitary individual. 
It grasps not the slave of the relentless owner, nor seizes the 
person of that black who is dead to the tender recollections of 
home, in whose dark soul the light of liberty, true privileged 
liberty, has never beamed. With these it has no sympathy. But 
to him who feels for the severities and bitter wrongs of this 
oppressed people, to him who is willing to give up his slave to the 
charities of a well directed benevolence, to discharge his duty to 
God and man, it offers both opportunity and aid. In the language 
of earnest appeal it addresses the free blacks—both the squalid 
and wretched beings of the South, and that very different class 
who inhabit New England, and who, by their intelligence and 
activity, are in their stations, respectable and independent. It 
addresses all in whose souls the fire of liberty is not quenched. 
It proclaims to them a truth which I fear will never be forgotten, 
that here the parents have been slaves, and that to their best 
expectations the doors of preferment are forever closed; that for 
the noblest and dearest privileges of citizens they need never 
hope; they may be rich and intelligent, but to the honors and 
civil honors of white men they must never aspire. From their 
proscribed number no president, no. legislators, no magistrates 
can ever arise, Even hope, which, like an arch amongst ruins, 
continues unshaken in the breasts of all other aspirants, hope that 
remains when all else fails, affords no support. ‘These, then, are 
the men to whom it directly proposes assistance. But you will 
perceive the manner in which it will ultimately reach the whole 
of the slave population. It will drain off those who are now free. 
It will draw into its channels those who may receive their liberty 
from kind masters. Its number will be swelled by those who, 
having a bright prospect of future happiness before them, will be 
induced to perform such extra labor as will enable them to pur- 
chase their freedom. Creating a new tone of feeling upon the 
subject, the general sympathy of our southern brethren will be 
enlisted. Finding the black population to be drained off, without 
those evils which have attended emancipation, and a hardy race of 
whites more than supplying their places, one after another, will 
liberate his bondsmen, until this detestable iniquity shall stand 
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isolated; the unalienable liberties of man, being trampled on only 
by a few remorseless and avaricious men. But, shall we ever 
entirely eradicate it? Assuredly we shall. Suppose the white 
population to be about three fourths of our whole number; the 
colored, bond and free, to make up the other fourth. Let us but 
make exertions by active colonization to keep them at their present 
level, whilst we continue rapidly on the increase. ‘This we cannot 
fully do with the present strength and resources of the society ; 
but we shall yearly approximate to so desirable a result. En-: 
couraged by the sympathies of a liberal and pious community,‘ 
sustained by the arm and supplied by the resources of Government, 
the enterprise advanced by the generosity and high-mindedness of 
slave holders, by the personal exertions of the slaves themselves, 
by the emigration of colored persoas of intelligence and property 
from New England, by the aid of which thie colony will soon be 
able to afford to those who would seek its soil, we may hope at the 
end of this century, when we shall number eighty millions of 
souls, that the black population will not be far from its present 
level. One powerful effort then, and we may say in practice as 
in theory, “all men are altke born free.” Oh! what a republic 
will then ornament this dark world! Nor is such a hope un- 
founded. Already the current of feeling is turning. I see the 
fountains bursting forth from the eround, their waters uniting; 
others soon will mix in their tide; already the bubbles have 
swollen to torrents, and soon, like impetuous rivers will rush to the 
ocean. In that country, where a short period since to this subject 
every eye was closed and every understanding locked up, where 
argument and persuasion were ‘answered only. with bitterness and 
scorn, are thousands whose hearts now melt for the condition of 
the African, and with eyes turned to us, and out-stretched arms, 
exclaim, ‘‘ come over and help us.” Families and plantations of 
slaves, | do not exaggerate when I say thousands of souls, whose 
masters are already under favorable circumstances to release them, 
wait for their freedom only, until funds are provided to transport 
and comfortably establish them at Liberia. I will but briefly 
advert to some of the circumstances, which, in connection with 
those already noticed, have cooperated to produce this change in 
public sentiment at the South. 

They begin to perceive with dismay the pernicious influence of 
slavery ; its demoralizing effects ; their sons corrupted ; brazen-faced 
licentiousness walking naked in their midst; and a deadly poison 
flowing through this foul and putrid charnel into all the veins and 
arteries of society. ‘They learn, also, that it is not so profitable and 
indispensable to thezr national existence as was imagined ;_ that 
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slavery is not wealth ; that where the spirit of freedom is, there, 
opulence, pure morals. deep learning, true happiness, real religion 
prevail. ‘They have discovered, that the blessing of God descends 
not where the child of oppression sighs unheard. Nor is this all. 
While on the face of the present these things stand forth, for the 
future there are dark and awful forebodings. ‘The beings upon 
whom they have trodden—whose limbs have been pressed down, 
and energies broken by servile bondage—are becoming a numerous 
and desperate people. This growing giant already “catches the 
free air of the North ; its huge bosom heaves with the quickening 
inhalation, and its rolling eye kindles with, and darts forth the 
fires of revenge. Oh! my country, may God avert this fearful, 
retributive vengeance ! 
Thus many things favor, and many demand, a present effort. 


{For the Colonizatioutist. } 


BRITISH PROTEST AGAINST COLONIZATION 


Tue document which we publish below, was issued in London 
about three months since, during the visit to that metropolis, of 
Mr. Garrison of this city. Whether or not, as the Boston Commer- 
cial Gazette obse rved, ‘it is probable that most of the distinguished 
signers were “ humbugged ” by the Yankee agitator on this 
occasion, and thus induc ed to express opinions which they will 
doubtless most cheerfully repudiate, when they shall have had 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with the facts in 
the premises, —we are clearly of opinion with the editor of the 
Christian Watchman, that ‘no injury will eventually result to 
the cause of truth and justice, from a fair discussion of the merits 
of this Society.’ In one way at least that discussion will certainly 
do good. It will prompt those Americans, who may have relied, 
for the encouragement of this Society, too much on foreign aid, to 
bethink themselves of the duty which devolves on our citizens. 


PROTEST. 


We the undersigned, having observed with regret that the ‘American Colonization 
Society’ appears to be gaining some adherents in this country, are desirous to express 
our opinions respecting it. 

Our motive and excuse for thus coming forward are the claims which the Society has 
put forth to Anti-s/avery support. These claims are, in our opinion, wholly groundless ; 
and we feel bound to affirm that our deliberate judgment and conviction are, that the 
professious made by the Colonization Society of promoting the abolition of slavery, are 
altogether delusive. 
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As far as the mere Colony of Liberia is concerned, it has, no doubt, the advantages of 
other trading establishments. In this sense, it is beneLcia!l beth to America aud to 
Africa, and we cordially wish it well. We cannot, however, refrain ‘rom expressing our 
Strong opinion that it is a settlement of which the United States cught to bear the whole 
cost. We never required of that country to assist us in Sierra Leone. We are enor- 
mously burdened by our own connection with slavery; and we do maintain that we 
ought not to be called on to contribute to the expenses of a colony which, theugh no 
doubt comprising some advantages, was formed chiefly to indulge the prejudices of 
American slave-holders, and which is regarded with aversion by tbe colored population 
of the United States. 

With regard to the extinction of the slave-trade, we apprehend that Liberia, however 
good the intentions of its supporters, will be able to do little or nothing towards it, 
except on the limited extent of its own territories. The only effectual death-blow to that 
accursed traffic will be the destruction of slavery throughout the world. ‘To the destruc- 
tion of slavery throughout the world, we are compelled to say that we believe the 
Colonization Society to be an obstruction. 

Our objections to it are briefly these: While we believe its pretexts to be delusive, 
we are convinced that its real effects are of the most dangerous nature. It takes its root 
from a cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites of America against the colored 
people, slave or free. This being tts source, the effects are what might be expected—that 
it fosters and increases the spirit of caste, already so unhappily predominant; that it 
widens the breach between the two races ; exposes the colored people to great practical 
persecution, in order to force them to emigrate ; and finally, is calculated to swallow up 
and divert that feeling which America, as a christian and a free country, cannot but 
entertain, that slavery is alike incompatible with the law of God and with the well-being 
of man, whether of the enslaver or the enslaved. 

On these grounds, therefore, and while we acknowledge the Colony of Liberia, or any 
other colony on the coast of Africa, to be in itse/f'a good thing, we must be understood 
utterly to repudiate the principles of the American Colonization Society, ‘That Society 
is, in our estimation, not deserving of the countenance of the British public. 


Wm. WIiLBeErForce, Tuos. F. Buxton, M. P. WitiiaM ALLEN, 
SuFFIELD, Wiiiam Evans, M. P. GrorGe STEPHEN, 

S. Lusuincton, M. P. James Cropper, Dan. O’Connex, M, P. 
ZacHary Macavray, SaMvuret Gurney, 


One remark has been made upon this curious document, by the 
Boston Recorder, which we think will commend itself with some 
force to every American mind. ‘One would think,’ says that 
paper, ‘ that men who claim to speak in the name of the British 
public on this subject, might find in the records of those laws and 
ordinances by which slaves were forced upon us against our earnest 
remonstrances, and in the history of the slave trade of the colonies, 
as they were then,—a trade, the profits of which are to this day 
ministering to British Juxury,—a reason for at least refraining from 
taunts and reproaches ; and possz//y conscience, if enlightened and 
awake, might suggest the propricty of some spontaneous effort to 
repair the injury we have so long suffered in consequence of this 
detestable policy of the mother country.’ But it has become 
fashionable now-a-days in England to taunt us with the evils of 
27 
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the slave-system. It is a fine subject for speech-making on great 
occasions, and that, we suppose, must be considered excuse 
enough for the harsh language which is here applied—without the 
least discrimination or qualification, it will be observed—to. the 
whole white population of the United States. But this is of little 
moment. Let us see what the argument amounts to. 

As respects the Anti-slavery influence of the Society, the best 
answer, we apprehend, to the hasty allegations advanced above, is 
to be found in the movements and declaration of the Maryland 
Society, some notice of which appears in the present number of 
the Magazine. ‘These may undoubtedly be considered a perfectly 
fair exemplification and exposition, in practice and in principle, of 
the real influence of colonization upon slavery, and of the great 
results which it is put into the power of the General Government, 
and the several states, to accomplish by availing themselves, to any 
extent they think proper, of this scheme. The growing disposition 
among the slaveholders to do something of this kind, and the part 
which this Society has acted in bringing about such a disposition, 
cannot be unknown to any individual who has paid the most 
superficial attention to the signs of the times in which we live. 
That the operations of the Society tend to increase the prejudice 
already existing in this country against the blacks, is a charge 
which has been so frequently refuted in this Magazine, and is 
so unreasonable on its face, that it cannot be deemed worthy of a 
fresh reply. If no good at all were ever to be accomplished by 
the Colonization Society, but such as must be considered necessa- 
rily involved in the moral effect of the success of the experiment 
on the capacity of the black man which it is now carrying on 
under such flattering auspices, that alone, with the incidental good 
it implies, would be amply sufficient, in our opinion, to justify all 
the interest which has been or can be taken in the prosecution of 
this noble enterprise. It will do more to redeem and to elevate the 
African character—indeed, it is doing more—than all other agents 
and instruments, combined. One word more. The influence of 
the colony on the slave trade must be limited, it is said, to its 
own territories. And suppose it be so limited. Suppose that the 
colony never has effected, or will effect, anything more, in reference 
to this abominable traffic, than to heave closed forever the single 
port of Monrovia, from which (as has been before stated in this 
work, on the best authority,) 5,000 slaves were annually carried 
off before the settlement was founded. Would not this alone be 
accomplishing good enough to repay the Society for all its labors ? 
Are the lives and liberties of 5 ,000 men nothing ? is the happiness 
of any one individual not worth considering—simply because the 
way may not yet seem clear for the emancipation of all the slaves 
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on the American soil? We do not comprehend such reasoning. 
We are in favor of doing good as fast and as far as the opportunity 
is given us, and of laboring and praying, meanwhile—with energy 
and hope, sustained by even the degree of success we already 
meet with—for the day of greater and better things. It is no 
reason for lying idle, that we cannot accomplish everything in a 
moment. It i is, in truth, the strongest reason for renewed and 
increased exertion. 





[For the Colonizationist. } 


THE MARYLAND SCHEME. 


THE Boston Centinel not long since published a long communication to the Editor, 
from his class-mate, William G. Reed, Esq., of Baltimore, on the views and movements 
of the Colonization Society of that state, who, it will be remembered, proposed the estab- 
lishment of a new Colony at Cape Palmas. After speaking of the situation of Maryland 
in referenceto slavery, and of the desire of the people to be delivered from its evils, the 
writer says, 

‘We consider the slave an injured being, and an injurious 
member of cur community. We desire his emancipation, that a 
blot may be wiped from our escutcheon, and that we may stand 
forth before the world not professors merely, but practisers also, 
of the doctrine “that all men are born free and equal.” We 
desire his removal from among us, that labor may be honorable 
in every one, and the ennobling spirit of our institutions pervade 
all classes, unrestricted by prejudice or fear. But we say, to 
release and retain him among us, were to render his presence 
more injurious than before. To sell him to the South, were to 
consign him to an almost hopeless doom. ‘To drive him to the 
North were basely shifting a burthen from ourselves to others, in 
violation of the obligations of justice or friendship, and continuing 
upon our common country the evil of an alien population. Sueh 
an attempt moreover, would speedily rouse your own countervail- 
ing legislation, to prevent his ingress to your borders, as we saw in 
the movements of Pennsylvania but two years ago. What then 
must he do? linger here forever in bondage, or depart from the 


land altogether ?’ 


In regard to the influence of colonization upon Slavery, Mr. Reed says, 


‘It seems to me that the attitude of Maryland at the present 
day, contrasted with what it was ten years ago, is decisive of the 
question, and affords ground for a confident hope that (if left 
unmolested to the quiet operation of unavoidable circumstances, ) 
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other Southern States will fall into our course, as they successively 
become frontiers in relation to this subject, pressed by the ceaseless 
progress of liberal opinions, and new considerations of policy, 
through contact with others cultivated by free white labor. Be 
this, bowever, as it may, we desire in Maryland to try an experi- 
ment for ourselves. We have a free colored population, capable 
of occupying, with every advantage, a large portion of the African 
coast. We have thousands of intelligent and moral slaves, whose 
owners are ready to release them, on ‘condition of emigration, and 
no other. The feeling is contagious. It obtains already, in no 
trifling degree, among the communities of the South, though the 
difference of our circumstances has developed it in Maryland, to a 
much greater extent. 

We could even now, perhaps, procure a protective emancipation 
Jaw, were an asylum abroad in readiness for our blacks, were they 
willing to go to it, and were it expedient, or even necessary for 
our purpose, to force legislation in advance of an equally diflused 
public opinion. With these elements of power, we have com- 
mencec our enterprise, by prohibiting forever the ingress of the 
colored race within our borders ; and “by a appropriating a large sum 
for the transportation to Africa, or elsewhere, with their own 
consent, such as are now free or may hereafter become so. This 
last mentioned act of a State already borne down with taxes for 
internal improvement, is, of itself, a sufficient pledge of our sincerity, 
and sheds additional light j in our pecuniary views, when contrasted 
with the legislation of Virginia on the same subject. The law of 
Virginia, as ; I am informed, (for I have not read the act,) merely 

rovides for the removal of such as are now free, thus adhering, as 
t understant it, to the original Southern principle mentioned above. 
Our act contemplates all now or hereafter to become free, showing 
unequivocally that the object of Maryland is emancipation.’ 

We extract also the explanation given in this letter, of the principles upon which the 
new colony is to be conducted, and of the relation which will exist between the Maryland 
Society and the National Institution : 

‘In furtherance of this policy, we bave found it expedient to 
establish an independent State Colonization Society, incorporated 
simultaneously, with the appropriation above mentioned. This 
Society, of which I am manager, has by the resolutions which I 
herewith enclose to you, recently determined to found a new 
Colony, at or near Cape Palmas, a site supposed, upon many 
considerations of very ample and intelligent testimony, to present 
attractions to settlers equal, if not superior, to those of any portion 
of the neighboring coast. This measure was indicated by the 
mecessity of the case. It was obvious that Maryland could receive 
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the assistance of the Parent Society in her enterprise, only so far 
as might consist with its obligations to other portions of the country, 
whence it received contributions, and also with the well being of 
the colony at Monrovia itself. Hence it might often happen that 
emigrants might be ready to Jeave the State, but prevented for 
want of due preparation to receive them in Africa ; and thus our 
principal object be greatly delayed. Besides, we think the pros- 
perity of an infant settlement is best promoted by congenial senti- 
ments and habits among the settlers, and that a colony from 
Maryland will possess these ina creater degree than one composed 
of emigrants from different States. We regard the interests of 
agr! iculture as paramount in new countries, and we hope to secure 
these by sending out, in the first instance, chiefly farmers, and 
directing the first efforts of the young community to clearing the 
country “and providing an abundant supply of the first necessaries 
of life. 

‘Another feature in our plan is to establish the colony on the 
Temperance principle, and receive no emigrant who will not 
engage to abstain from all use of, or traffic in, ardent spirits. A 
similar pledge will also be a necessary qualific: ation for office while 
the colony remains under our patronage. All these views, it will 
be perceived, are incompatible with dependence upon another 
society, whose duties are of a diversified character, which represents 
different interests, and is obliged to work with heterogenous 
materials. We shall, therefore, act in our undertaking alone, but 
in the most harmonious spirit with the Parent Society, to whose 
beneficent influence we owe, in a great measure, our present happy 
prospects. Many of us are members of it, and shall remain so as 
our means permit. We consider its continued prosperity and 
high stand in public confidence of the greatest importance, It has 
a most interesting and delicate duty to discharge to the country at 
large. Jt should maintain with the utmost caution the neutral 
position it has hitherto occupied between the opposing views of 
the North and South. 

‘The moment it abandons this, and takes ground as a society, 
for any object beyond the establishment of a free and happy colony 
on the coast of Africa, it ceases to exist. But, working with a 
single eye to that end, it constitutes a point of union between 
benefactors of the colored race, however different their circum- 
stances or various their motives. It is a school of wise and 
humane counsel to the black man—an arena, for friendly competi- 
tion in the eloquent expression of christian sympathy with a 
wretched portion of the human family. Above all, it is a receptacle 
for scattered charities, and preserves an opening for manumissions, 
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in States which cannot be expected to have colonies of their own 
for many years to come, and from which it might not be convenient 
for settlements from other States to receive emigrants. Thus, 
though the necessary and proper tendency of colonization is to fall, 
eventually, under separate State management, the American 
Colonization Society, if discreetly gov erned, will long, like the 
Temple of Jerusalem, remain a bond of national faith, among all 
the worshippers of Liberty who go up to its porches.’ 


Since the above was in type, we have seen and perused the Address of the Maryland 
Colonization Society to the public. In regard to its commercial locality, they say— 


‘The coast of Africa, after pursuing a southeast direction from 
the Rio Grande, passing by Sierra Leone, Cape Mount, Monrovia, 
Grand Bassa, and Cestos river, here turns to the east-northeast, 

towards Cape Three Points, the mouth of the Niger, and Fernando 
Po in the Bight of Biafra. ‘The return voyage from Cape Palmas, 
to the United States or Europe, is at all times easy, the trade 
winds being constant and regular from the northwest; but from 
the leeward, or eastward, towards the mouth of the N iger, out of 
the reach of the trades, the prevalence of calms and currents, 
renders a return to the windward round Cape Palmas extremely 
long and tedious. ‘The position of Cape Palmas, alone, is, there- 
fore, sufficient to make it one day, a most important commercial 
depot. All the vessels, destined for the Niger, must pass by it on 
their way from Europe or America; and the delay and uncer- 
tainty, of a voyage to the east of it will, no doubt, in many cases, 
make it the place of deposit, or exchange for European or 
American manufactures ; the further transportation of which will 
either be, by land, towards the interior, or, by the coasting trade 
of the colony, to the great river of central Africa.’ 


The Address farther says— 


One of the greatest advantages, however, next to its healthiness, 
that Cape Palmas possesses, is the facility with which agriculture 
may be pursued there. ‘All the rice,’ says Dr. Hall, in a letter 
dated July, 1832, ‘ now used by the few emigrants on hand, and 
by most of the old colonists, is shipped from Cape Palmas. Our 
schooner is hardly able to supply the demand, and in fact does 
not.’ 


An expedition, under the direction of the gentlemen just named, wil] embark this fall : 
‘It will be made in a vessel, calculated to accommodate com- 
fortably from seventy to one hundred emigrants. About twenty 


five of these will be taken from this country, and the remainder 
will be selected from among such of our already acclimated emi- 
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grants, in Liberia, as may be willing to remove. ‘The vessel will 
take out the merchandize required to pay for the territory ; arms 
and ammunition, provisions for six months ; the frames of a store 
and agency ; house, tools, agricultural implements; in fact every 
thing that may be necessary to meet the wants of the emigrants 
on their arrival. After receiving, at Monrovia and Bassa, the 
settlers from those places, the vessel will proceed to Cape Palmas, 
and remain there until a stockade is erected, cannon mounted, &c., 
and the settlement made. Expedition will then follow expidi- 
tion, as the capacity of the colony to receive them will justify. 
Every emigrant will receive his land iminediately on his arrival, 
and every proper aid will be aflorded him, in the first’ instance, 
to get it at once under cultivation. When the first settlement 
has become strong enough, another stockade will be built at a 
suitable distance, around which new farms will cluster; then 
another and an other, radiating from a common centre; the 
stockades being, as it were, the citadels, to which, as to the 
** stations,” in the early settlement of America, the neighboring 
agriculturalists may retreat, on any occasion for alarm. In this 
way, will the capacity of the colony to receive new emigrants 
be rapidly increased, the agricultural habits of the colonist will be 
secured ; opportunities for civilizing and christianizing the heathen 
will be afforded; and the cost to this country, for some time, 
of maintaining the new emigrants, until acclimated, will be 
materially diminished, if not wholly avoided.’ 


One of the most interesting views which can be presented to any American mind, is 
alluded to in the following passage, with which we must cenclude our extracts. Such, in 
our opinion, is the legitimate, and we trust such will be the universal result of the great 
and noble plan of African Colonization : 


‘The views of the board of managers extended still further, with 
reference to the general scheme of colonization. The system 
which they prefer, and which they suggest in the hope of seeing 
it carried into effect, is one which gives to each state, what Mary- 
land has already assumed, the sole management of colonization 
within its confines—those states having emigrants to send to 
Liberia, sending them for such reasons as please them—those 
states having no emigrants for Africa, but which are willing to 
contribute their money to the cause of colonization, selecting for 
themselves the particular objects, or the peculiar views, connected 
with the subject, which they are most desirous to advance, and 
contributing accordingly, it being a rule to avoid interfering, by 
word or deed, with the subject of slavery in other states. When 
each state thus holds colonization in its own keeping, it will cease 
to be an object of dislike or apprehension to any one of them. It 
will no longer be the pretence for raising the cry of interference 
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on the part of the north, with the slavery of the south, which has 
already excited such angry feeling, and which threatened at one 
time to jeopardize the continuance of the Union itself. The 
philanthropy of the north will still have ample room for its best 
efforts under such a system. Maryland has avowed the principle 
which the north has long contended for, as the proper basis of 
colonization ; and her state society, in its exertions to add another 
non-slaveholding state to the Union, will present as interesting an 
object to the friends of colonization northward, as has ever yet 
claimed their attention since the first promulgation of the scheme.’ 


INFLUENCE OF LIBERIA ON AFRICA. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Philip, of the colony of the Cape of Good 


Hope, in a letter to the Society of Inquiry respecting Missions in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, thus expresses himself, in speak- 
ing of the influence of Christian colonies upon Africa : 


‘I say nothing of the advantages America may gain from the new colony of Liberia, 
or of the advantages the people of color may gain from becoming citizens of this new 
country. I leave such questions to be settled by the citizens of the United States, who 
are, by their local knowledge, better qualified than I am to decide them. But so far as 
our plans for the future improvement of Africa are concerned, I regard this settlement 
as full of promise to this unhappy continent. Half a dozen sach colonies, conducted on 
Christian principles, might be the means under the divine blessing, of regenerating this 
degraded quarter of the globe. Every prospective measure for the improvement of Af- 
rica must have in it the seminal principles of good government; and no better plan can 
be devised for laying the foundations of Christian governments than that which this new 
settlement presents. Properly conducted, your new colony may become an extensive 
empire, which may be the means of shedding the blessings of civilization and peace over 
a vast portion of this divided and distracted continent. From some hints I have seen in 
some of the English papers, I perceive that you will have some difficulties to encounter in 
the prosecution of your present plans. Jt is the fate of every good plan for the meliora- 
tion of the human race to be opposed, particularly at its commencement; and the viru- 
lence of the opposition is generally in proportion to the excellence of the plan proposed. 
But we have this to encourage us in our endeavors to persevere in the pursuit of a good 
object, that it must in the end triumph. I cannot for a moment suppose that ever Ameri- 
ca will force the poor people of color to go to Liberia. Such a mode of proceeding would 
neither accord with the liberties or good sense of your countrymen. And if every slave 
proprietor in the United States offers to make his slaves free, and the slaves are willing 
to accept their freedom on condition that they exchange America for Liberia, I can see 
nothing in such an arrangement to excite or nourish a spirit of hostility against your new 
settlement. Care should be taken, however, that the slaves liberated on this principle, 
should not be the worst slaves on an establishment, or slaves of bad character. If your 
new settlement should ever come to be crowded with persons of such a description, dis- 
order, despotism, and ruin must follow, or at least must be in danger of following. As I 
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do not see any American publications at the Cape of Good Hope, and as all the informa- 
tion I have of what is doing on yonr side of the water, is from the scanty notices of Ameri- 
can affairs I can glean from the English papers, wkat I say on this subject is to be un- 
derstood as spoken under correction. But with the information I have, I would suggest 
whether it would not be well to give the whole of the undertaking a religious character, 
and to invite the religious and benevolent portion of the black people to unite in it for the 
purpose of evangelizing and civilizing Africa. If your new settlement is to be so con- 
ducted as to answer the expectations to which it has given rise, the Committee or Board 
which may have the management of its affairs must keep in operation an efficient gospel 
ministry, and an efficient system of education. The natives immediately around the new 
settlement should be at once supplied with Missionaries. Missionary stations should be 
formed at convenient distances from each other, so as to admit of a communication be- 
tween them. And with a faithful and able missionary at each station, you should have 
school-masters and mechanics, with all the apparatus necessary for the attainment of the 
object you propose. In this way you may evangelize and civilize one circle after 
another, till you have brought a vast portion of the African continent within the pale of 
the Christian church and the civilized world. This is what we are doing in South Africa, 
and would soon be able to do toa great extent, were not the generality of our white 
people more partial to the old system of seizing the country and then the property of the 
people, and then the people themselves, for their own use, than they are to any plan 
whictr has for its object the destruction of caste, and the elevation of the aborigines of the 
country to an equal participation with themselves in the blessings of liberty and civiliza- 
tion.’ 

In reference to this extract the Christian Watchman observes, 
with great force, that whether our establishment (at Liberia) shall 
prove a blessing to Africa, or a curse, is to depend greatly on the 
manner in which it is to be hereafter conducted. ‘If the refuse 
of the slave population of the South, or the immoral and the 
vicious of the free colored population only, or chiefly, are sent 
thither,—and especially if they go without an accompanying reli- 
gious influence,—we may look for an explosion of disorder and 
wickedness, which will greatly injure, if not destroy the whole es- 
tablishment. But if the Christians of these United States will act 
wisely, discouraging the departure of the vicious, and the lawless, 
and will send to the Colony the intelligent, the orderly, and the 
virtuous, who voluntarily incline to depart, and with them the faith- 
ful Missionaries of the Cross, and prudent and intelligent school 
teachers in sufficient numbers, Liberia may be made a focus of in- 
telligence and piety, which shall send knowledge and moral power 
to the people in Africa, far and wide. We wish to see such ex- 
peditions to Africa as are contemplated at Savannah.’ 

The Savannah expedition here mentioned, and more particular- 
ly described in our last, is certainly a very desirable one in every 
point of view. It has been recently stated that the party will con- 
sist of 83 free colored persons, of whom 35 are adults, 20 under 
18 and over 12 years of aye, and 26 under 12. All the adults are 
members of the Temperance Society, and 23 are members of the 
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church, viz. 16 Baptists, 4 Methodists, and 3 Presbyterians. Of 
the whole number 4 are mechanics, 5 seamstresses, 2 laborers, ‘I 
merchant, and | school teacher, a pious and intelligent female. 

The New York Observer states also, that, in addition to the 
above, 14 slaves owned by the Rev. Mr. Ripley, professor in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass. are to be liberated 
that they may connect themselves with the expedition. This will 
make the whole number 97 ; and there are, besides, many others 
who have the subject under consideration, of whom perhaps 30 or 
40 will decide to go before the expedition sails. 

We may properly subjoin in this connection, the following sketch 
of the missionary stations of the African coast, from the pen of the 


Rev. Mr. Durbin: 


1. At the mouth of the Nile, at Cairo, we find the missionary, the Bible distributer, and 
the tract distributer, are already there. And the ruler of the country freely allows of the 
direct action of Christianity upon his people. 

2. In the region of Upper Nile, or Abyssinia, we find already a Christian nation. 
Christianity indeed greatly corrupted, but it has the elements of religion. 

3. Cape of Good Hope. Not only at the Cape, but for 500 miles inland, there are 
missionaries already laboring with great success. 

4. Outlet of the Niger. The river Nun, as it is called. Already our missionaries are 
on the way. The mouldering bones of our first missionary lie under the waving palm- 
tree at Liberia. But if it shal! prove that we have missed our true point of entrance, by 
attempting to penetrate to the interior through Liberia, we can doubtless gain access 
through the great river. Or we can approach by two entrances. 

5. In the interior, are towns, countries, dense population, arts, and some degree of civ- 
ilization. Nothing is wanting but the influence of our benign religion to mould society to 
its best state. 

6. Colonies on the coast, formed by various enterprising societies, are so many castles 
for defence, ad Jodgements where missionaries can obtaiu aid and protection, and be 
helped forward to the interior. 

7. Mouths of the Gambia, not only the Colony of Sierra Leone, but 400 miles up the 
river there are missions and schools. 





[From the Albany Daily Advertiser. } 
A FEW FACTS. 


Ir there be an object which at the present time is deeply inter- 
esting to the American people, it is that of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. ‘The operations of this society are beneficial, 

1. To the white population of our country. It seeks to sepa- 
rate the colored population from it, with their own consent, and 
thus to prevent those feuds, which, on account of the mutual re- 
pugnance of the two races, must necessarily be engendered and 
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increased with the rapid increase of the black population, which is 
at the rate of from 60,000 to 70,000 a year. 

2. To the free colored population. In this country they labor 
under such prejudices, are so disfranchised and in various ways 
borne down by a severe and relentless public sentiment, that they 
in vain attempt to rise and assert the dignity of men. But in Af- 
rica, their own country, they spring with an unresisted force to the 
elevation of free and enlightened citizens. 

3. To the slave. One Taousanp slaves have already been 
emancipated, presented to the Colonization Society, and transport- 
ed to Liberia. There is a distinct village at the Colony, called 
New Georgia, which contains four hundred recaptured Africans, 
who are taught in schools, and have become thoroughly civilized, 
besides enjoying the blessings of the Christian Religion. 

4. To Africa. If knowledge, liberty, and Christianity are to 
be dispensed to that oppressed and benighted land, it must be by 
means of her own children, for the Providence of God has in the 
climate of Africa erected a fatal barrier to the progress of the white 
man, which his constitution bas in vain attempted to surmount. 
The Liberian colonists, however, are in general as healthy a race 
as will be found in the same numbers in any quarter of the globe. 

5. To the victims of the slave trade. Firreen mILuions of 
unoffending Africans have, it is estimated, in about 350 years, 
been torn away from their native land and carried into captivity. 
The Liberian colonists have become a terror to the slave traders. 
They have broken up the slave trade along a coast of nearly 300 
miles. From the spot where the colony is now situated, 5000 
slaves were annually exported. Mr. A. D. Williams, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Colony, now in this country, has, with his own 
hands, stricken off the irons from the limbs of slaves, recaptured 
by the colonists. When the coast shall be fully possessed, the 
slave traffic will cease. 

Although the colony was founded so recently as 1822, it now 
numbers upwards of 3000 free and happy citizens, who have emi- 
grated from this country, and inhabit the following different villa- 
ges :—Monrovia, (the capital,) Caldwell, Millsbury, Stockton, 
New Georgia. A settlement has just been commenced at Grand 
Bassa, 80 miles south west of Monrovia, which promises to be 
one of the best of the series. In 1831, the exports from the colo- 
ny amounted to $125,548 16; the imports to $80,000. Forty- 
six vessels visited the port of Monrovia in that year. It is confi- 
dently expected that 100 have visited it during the #present year. 
Among the native articles of trade are Camwood, Ivory, Palm 
Oil, Tortoise Shell, and Gold. Three churches have recently 
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been erected, and the natives, (who to the number of 10,000 have 
voluntarily subjected themselves to the government of the colony,) 
are anxiously seeking knowledge and the way of life. The Sab- 
bath is strictly observed, and the standard of the Temperance re- 
formation is not higher in any part of the world than in this colony. 
The whole sum paid for the establishment and prosperity of the 
colony up to June, 1832, was only $155,000! Upwards of 
eleven hundred emigrants were sent out in the thirteen months 
ending last February, and the funds of the Society are exhausted. 

Indeed, the managers, reluctant to refuse the numerous and 
pressing applications by Africans to go to their own land, have al- 
ready incurred heavy pecuniary responsibilities, which must be 
discharged before they can proceed in their work of benevolence. 
In this state of things, the Africans can look only to those, who, 
in the spirit of kindness and liberality, will voluntarily come for- 
ward to their relief. ‘The small sum of thirty dollars is sufficient 
to send out an emigrant, and support him in the colony for six 
months. 1500, therefore, would send out fifty, aad $3000 one 
hundred emigrants, a fuli company for a single ship. 


COLONIZATION. 


SUGGESTED BY THE RECENT MEETING AT MASONIC HALL, NEW YORK. 


Hark! o’er the land a trumpet voice, 
Whose loud awakening call 

Bids hearts, once wrapped in gloom, rejoice, 
As misery’s fetters fall. 

‘That voice shal] peal from deep to deep, 
From echoing shore to shore, 

Till Afric’s down-trod sons shall weep, 
And te, and groan no more ! 


And ye who sit in purple pride, 
In vain may close your ear, 
With lip of scorn the cause deride, 
And pass it with a sneer ; 
For on that realm of wo and night 
Shall rise a brighter day, 
Commingling with mind’s deathless light, 
Religion’s holier ray. 


it is a blessed thing to break 
Dark slavery’s cankering chain, 

And bid the long dimm’d eye awake 

To freedom’s light again ; 
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But, Oh! thrice blessed, from the soud 
Its fetters to unbind, 

And o’er its waken’d vision roll 
The glorious light of mind. 


It shall be done! for lofty hearts. 
To that high task have bent, 
Whose holy zeal till life departs, 

Shall burn with that intent. 

It shall be done! for even now 
The deed hath won success, 
And God benignant stoops below, 

To succor and to bless. 


For this the statesman’s heart is stirred, 
Till kindling thought breaks forth 

In words whose startling tones are heard 
O’er all the listening earth,— 

For this the man of God doth pray, 
Whom fervent hopes inspire, 

And thoughts from his warm lip make way 
As it were touched by fire ! 


Pause not till holy light illume 
Dark Ethiopia’s bounds, 

And pierce the deep and brooding gloom 
That all that land surrounds ! 

Then shall rich blessings on your head 
By countless hearts be given, 

For that your voice hath heralded 
Their happy path to heaven ! 


INTELLIGENCE. 
MISSIONARY MEETING AT BALTIMORE, 


Our fellow citizens, Messrs. Wright and Spaulding, with their 
wives, and Miss Farrington—of whose departure from this city, 
we gave an account in our last—were present about a fortnight 
since, at a farewell meeting in Baltimore, which, according to all 
accounts, was one of the largest and most interesting of the kind 
ever held in that city. From the Chronicle it appears that the 
Rev. Mr. Davis presided. The Rev. M. Wilson, of the Pres- 
byterian church, who is about to sail for Africa, first addressed the 
meeting. He was followed by Mr. Nevins, of the same church. 
Messrs. Spaulding and Wright then delivered their farewell address, 
which produced an effect seldom witnessed in such assemblies. 
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After these gentleman had concluded, Mr. Collins, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, moved that a subscription should be 
opened by gentlemen at $20 each, to the number of fifteen, to 
raise $300, for the purpose of giving $100 to each of the ladies 
who were nobly leaving kindred, home and country, for the 
salvation of Africa. The subscription was immediately filled, and 
the number extended to twenty, making a sum of $400. The 
choir belonging to the church (Light street) subscribed $50. On 
the completion of the $20 subscription, another was opened at $5 
to each name, with the design of obtaining fifty subscribers. This 
subscription obtained nearly a hundred names. After which the 
plate passed round, and the entire collection and subscription 
amounted to twelve hundred dollars. Exceedingly interesting 
meetings were also held in New York, during the stay of these 
missionaries in that city. 





COLONIZATION IN TENNESSEE. 


Tue Nashville Republican of the 15th ult. states that the Ten- 
nessee State Colonization Society held its annual meeting in the 
Representatives’ Hall, in that city, on Monday evening, 14th 
instant, Dr. P. Linpsuey, President of Nashville University, in 
the Chair. Great interest was imparted to the business of the 
meeting by an enlightened and philanthropic Address from Mr. 
Brrney, of Alabama, the agent of the American Colonization 
Society. 





THE NATIONAL AND MARYLAND SOCIETIES. 


Tue following Resolutions were passed at a meeting of the 
Managers of the National Society, on the 7th inst. 


Resolved, That this Board trusts that the contemplated settlement on Cape Palmas, of 
Maryland colonists under the auspices of the Maryland State Society, will effectually 
promote the great object of the Society in relation to their own state, and prove to 
our country at large, the great benefits of the colonization scheme, and contribute to the 
civilization and happiness of the African continent. 

Resolved further, That this Board is willing that the Maryland Society shall locate 
their emigrants (until prepared to make a settlement of their own) either at Monrovia or 
Grand Bassa, upon the same terms and condition, and subject to the same regulations, 
- _— exist as to their colonists settled at Monrovia, under this Board, passed 24th 

ay last. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Tae New York American publishes the following extract of a 
letter from a London lady, to her correspondent in New York, 
‘ interested like herself in the great works of benevolence, charity, 
and religion, which distinguish this age.’ 
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We publish it, says the American, ‘ not only as doing justice to 


the agent of the Colonization Society, Mr. Cresson, and to that 
Society itself, but as affording gratifying evidence that however 
prejudiced or illiberal travellers, or the partisans of particular 
political systems, may underrate the character, the institutions, 
and the virtues of this country, these are all felt and operative 
in quarters whence praise is most valuable, and where the best 
results may most certainly be anticipated from the generous rivalry 
in doing good.’ 

‘Mr. Cresson, your highly gifted and indefatigable countryman is, I hear, likely to 
return home ere long. I consider the main object of his mission accomplished; for he 
has been able to form a British Colonization Society to act with, aud on the principles of, 
the American Society—the Duke of Sussex at its head, supported by Lord Bexley and 
others of influence. I had the pleasure of being present ata meeting where the Duke 
presided to form it. Jn spite of that violent and ignorant clamor, which has met him 
everywhere from the anti-slavery agent, the cause wes triumphant. 

‘ The Duke took a most animated and decisive part in favor of his “ personal friend,” 
Mr. Cresson, of Liberia, and the United States, whose real character and condition are 
better known to him than to ninety-nine out of one hundred inthis country. Most of the 
English are content to be utterly ignorant of the state of France and America, the two 
countries it most concerns them to understand, and with whose friendship we might defy 
the rest ofthe world in every good cause. Sabbath, Temperance, Peace and Coloniza- 
tion Societies, we are receiving from you; and the revival of real religion in France 
gives great hopes that if England and the United States throw their weight into the same 
scale, France will receive them next. ‘That party in France which is most anti-English 
looks up especially to the United States. 





FOR THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


We commend to the attention of those few over-zealous _per- 


sons who are said to be in favor of pressing the theory of immedi- 


ate emancipation in a manner calculated to exasperate that portion 
of our fellow-citizens who have the disposal of the whole affair in 
their own hands, the following remarks of a Northern man, now 
resident in Augusta, Georgia, which we take from the New York 


Commercial Advertiser : 


‘ To accomplish anything at all, the friends of abolition must make something like an 
extended effort ; must organize something of an extended association ; must act with 
concert andenergy. If they do not do all this, their movement will end, as the mere 
ebullition of a few enthusiasts who can talk, but not act. If they do it all, if they succeed 
in organizing a body, at all likely to be formidable to the slave-holder, one of two things 
must follow. Northern legislatures must put down the association at once and forever, oR 
Southern legislatures will put down this Federal Union. I do know what Southern feeling 
is on this subject. And, in the presence of God, I tell you, that this Union will not last 
ONE HOUR, after it is ascertained that Northern influence is to be exerted to a formida- 
ble extent, on this question. Iam nota slave holder, ] am a Northern man, proud of 
my Yankee birth. The dearest land on earth, to me, is the land of my fathers. If Llove 
any body, in this world, I love my old Yankee friends. I cannot forget my old Yankee 
feelings. I consider slavery the greatest blot on the character, and the greatest curse 
on the prosperity of the South. But, I most solemnly declare, that before I would 
consent to submit to Northern dictation, on this point, I would shed my last drop of blood 
in putting down the Union, which our fathers’ blood cemented. . Now, if, with all my 
Yankee feelings, only a denizen of the South, I can speak thus (as in sober sadness T do) 
what think you must be the feelings of the warm-blooded natives of the South, with 
all their prejudices already irritated against you? You might as well undertake to 
reason with a herd of mad bulls, as to argue with them on this question. They tell you, 
* you shall not touch it. If you do,’we divide atonce.’ And rely upon it, they will keep 
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their threat. Do your abolition men wish to divide the Union? Do they think such a 
division will bring about their purposes of emancipation? It can only do it, by war, for 
which, I trast, the maddest among them is not prepared, and of which the issue would 
not be so very certain, after all. 





ADVANCE OF THE CAUSE. 


Ar a very large and respectable meeting, held at the Masonic 
Hall in New York, since our last, at which addresses were made 
in favor of the Society by the Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, Chancel- 
lor Walworth, President Duer, of Columbia College, Hon. D. 
Ovden, Rev. Mr. Hawkes, and other distinguished gentlemen, 
whose opinions have deserved influence wherever they are them- 


selves known, over $3,400 were raised on the spot for the So- 


ciety ; and a large Committee was appointed, with President Duer 
for its Chairman, to take measures for raising $20,000 in the city 
and state of New York. ‘This Committee, we understand, have 
already commenced operations, and have met with an unexpected 
and most gratifying degree of success. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the entire sum will be raised. 

Colonization meetings have been recently held at Newark, N. J. 
and at Brooklyn, N. Y. and about $300 collected in the former 
place, and $500 in the latter. 

The people of Albany have undertaken to raise $3,000, and 
have resolved, with the permission of the Parent Society, to ap- 
propriate their contributions towards the building up of a new set- 
tlement to be called Albany. 





THE PROTEST. 


Tue Cincinnati Journal very correctly remarks of this docu- 
ment :—‘ Its respectable source will insure it a careful reading. 
These men have a right to be heard, and though their opinions 
differ widely from our own, we are quite willing to give them a 
place in the Journal. At the same time, we deem it our duty to 
say, that we believe these benevolent men have gained their im- 
pressions of the Colonization Society from its enemies. Great 
efforts have been made in this country, to inculcate sentiments al- 
most precisely similar to those embodied in the Protest. A spe- 
cial messenger was despatched to England, to convey these opin- 
ions to the British public. He went, “told his story, which, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, it was not easy to question, and 
now comes back with the echo of his own opinions in his pocket.’ 
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